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of sympathy and understanding on the part of the clergy, culminated
in the secession of thousands of members who had no special quarrel
either with the services of the Church or with its organisation.
Thus the situation at the beginning of the 19th century had
changed completely, and, although the Church still had a majority
in the nation, it could now no longer claim to represent the whole
population. Indeed, many writers considered that its day was done
and the time for its disestablishment was at hand. But this view
failed to reckon with the vitality which was already asserting itself
in the Church. First the Evangelical revival, and then the Oxford
Movement, had changed the conditions within the Church, and it
began to recover in the north of England some of the ground it had
lost to Methodism. The Tractarians, though a small minority,
influenced great numbers of the clergy who did not follow them in
doctrinal matters, and all schools of thought were united in asserting
the ancient claim of the Church to the control of education.
The condition of the 1840's may be summarised thus. In the
first place, while the Church represented the majority of the nation,
the Nonconformists stood for a large and influential minority. The
political parties on the whole were influenced by this grouping.
The Tories were supporters of the Church and the Whigs showed
an opposite tendency. There were of course many exceptions, but
this represents the general layout of the political situation.
The Nonconformists resented the claims of the Church to
control education, but at the same time most people, Churchmen
and Dissenters alike, agreed that religion was an essential part of
education. The secularists were as yet quite a small party. The
majority of the schools were in the hands of the National Society.
This did not cause a great deal of difficulty in the large towns which
had National Schools and undenominational schools existing side
by side. It was otherwise in the country villages, where as a rule the
only available school was the National School, in which religious
instruction was based on the Catechism. Attention has already
been drawn to the liberal attitude of the National Society in the
early days in providing what in practice amounted to a conscience
clause for the children of Dissenters. One effect of the Oxford
Movement was that its more extreme adherents insisted upon
Church teaching as a condition of entrance .to the schools. Thus
Archdeacon Denison said on one occasion, "I cannot take one step
in educating a child who has not either received, or is not, if of such
an age as to admit of previous teaching, in a definite cotirse of